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BOOK REVIEWS 

Lectures on Poetry. By J. W. Mackail. New York : Longmans, 
Green, & Co. #3.00 net. 

Essentials of Poetry. By W. A. Neilson. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 

Professor Mackail's volume, which embodies lectures he de- 
livered at Oxford as Professor of Poetry, has several good ideas 
that would have furnished forth an admirable essay, but 
which are scarcely adequate to a book. His justification for at- 
tempting to say anything new upon poetry lies in his theory of 
poetry as a progressive development, an interpretation of life 
renewed from age to age. If it is the critic's function to inter- 
pret the interpretation, his office has precisely the durability of 
poetry itself, to which no boundaries of time can be set. And 
because poetry lives and develops with an organic energy of its 
own, it is hardly a paradox to affirm that a new Homer and a 
new Shakespeare are born in every generation, and it is equally 
true that the last word can never be spoken of any product of 
genius, whether of the immediate present or the remotest past. 

But Mr. Mackail is less concerned with justifying the critic's 
function than with illustrating the inexhaustible energy of poetry 
itself and investigating the sources of its power. The introduc- 
tory essay covers familiar ground. The writer examines in 
turn, with ingenious comment, the famous extant definitions of 
poetry, which we are forced to recognize as affording rather an 
impressionistic suggestion than a comprehensive definition of 
what poetry may be. Exactitude must not be sought, and a 
poet in a flying phrase often gives a flash of the hidden signifi- 
cance of poetry which eludes the most rigorous and scientific 
search. The dicta of Wordsworth and Coleridge and Shelley 
are too familiar to repeat here. Mr. Mackail is most impressed 
by a pregnant remark of the poet Yeats which the precisian 
would find too vague in its application, and which yet seems to 
give a hint of the ideal content of poetry, and of its power to 
perpetuate under a form of beauty the fleeting shapes and 
images of the phenomenal world. "'Poetry,' says Mr. W. B. 
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Yeats, himself a poet whose technical mastery of the art is indis- 
putable, 'is an endeavor to condense out of the flying vapours 
of the world an image of human perfection.' It is true, and 
beautifully said ; it cannot be called a definition, but it seems at 
least to give us a glimpse in clear outline of the thing itself 
which is to be defined. . . . Subtle and ethereal as it is, fragile 
and fleeting as its incarnations appear to be, poetry is neverthe- 
less more real, more substantial, than those flying vapors which 
constitute what we call the real world, and which in poetry are 
condensed and acquire permanence ; which in poetry, and in 
poetry alone, become real in the highest sense." 

Mr. Mackail, after traversing the field of poetic theory, prof- 
fers a definition of his own, wherein he seeks to incorporate and 
systematize ideas which had hitherto existed in diffusion. In 
his definition he properly takes into account both form and 
content. Poetry on its formal and technical side is a material 
art, and is limited and to that extent controlled by the medium 
in which it works — language. Even, therefore, if we could 
make abstraction of its spiritual content, poetry would still have 
all the progressive life of which human speech itself is capable. 
The sculptor works in a perpetually unchanging medium, the 
stony ribs of the earth which are to-day what they were a mil- 
lion years ago ; the painter has his circumscribed range of pig- 
ments, the musician his definite scale of notes from which to 
fashion his 'star'; but the poet's scale of speech has all the in- 
finite diversity of life itself, it is the reservoir into which are 
perennially poured the spiritual agonies and exultations of the 
human race. Therefore, not only from age to age but from 
country to country, poetry is ever on its formal side a perpetual 
new birth. Viewed under the aspect of its intellectual and 
spiritual content, we can set no bounds to the work which 
poetry is capable of performing. It has its charter of eternity, 
or will vanish only with life itself. Its temporary eclipses are 
merely the evidences of adaptation. Its neglect by heedless 
multitudes does not invalidate its title to perpetuity. It may 
be a mystery how so many people can do without poetry in 
their lives — they perhaps get all the poetry they deserve out of 
a tender beefsteak or a rise of prices on 'change — the fact still 
33 
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remains and holds true even for this materialistic age that a hu- 
manity which should cease to produce poetry and to value the 
product is unthinkable. 

While discriminating poetry on its technical side from poetry 
in its more essential aspect, Mr. Mackail recognizes that the 
two are necessarily interwoven. On its formal side, poetry as 
contrasted with prose is "patterned language," and "if the tech- 
nical art of poetry consists in making patterns out of language, 
the essential and vital function of poetry will be analogous ; it 
will be to make patterns out of life." This, in brief, is Mr. 
Mackail's definition of poetry, which with considerable skill he 
elaborates and defends. If it be objected that the boundaries 
of prose and poetry are not sufficiently indicated, he would 
answer, not by denying form to prose, but by asserting that 
prose is not "patterned speech" inasmuch as it lacks the prin- 
ciple of "repeat," or recurrent rhythm. In the last part of his 
definition he states what is true of poetry, but what is alike true 
of every art which is governed by the principles of rejection, 
selection, and arrangement. 

Superficially considered, the volume lacks unity — the essays 
on "Virgil," the "^Eneid," and "Arabian Lyric Poetry," stand- 
ing in no obvious relation with, for example, the essays on 
"Shakespeare's Sonnets," "Keats," and "The Poetry of Ox- 
ford." Outside of his special province of Latin literature, Mr. 
Mackail's scholarship is not extensive or thorough, and the 
treatment of Arabian poetry and of the technical question of 
the sonnets is not satisfactory. The essay on "Imagination" 
lacks the quality of its title, and is on the one hand too little 
concrete and on the other hand too unphilosophical to have 
lasting value. 

Professor Neilson's Essentials of Poetry like the book al- 
ready reviewed, is based upon a series of lectures, and it has 
not quite extricated itself from the lecture manner. While this 
may make it less satisfactory as literature, it probably enhances 
its practical value, since from the platform every point has to be 
clearly made even at the risk of occasional obviousness. There- 
fore, we find everything extremely lucid, orderly, and business- 
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like in this book ; there is a wealth of concrete illustration to 
enforce the points ; and there is none of the esoteric theorizing 
that must occasionally have slipped past the intelligences even 
of the Oxford audiences which Professor Mackail was address- 
ing. Professor Neilson's desire is apparently to insist on the 
balance of qualities that poetry, to be good poetry, must pos- 
sess. There must first be structural ability, which is a classical 
quality involving artistic control of the imaginative impulse. 
There must also be contact with the facts of life to provide the 
realistic ingredient of all enduring poetry, and finally the imag- 
inative energy must not be lacking, which alone is capable of 
vivifying the results of observation. This free play of the imag- 
ination Professor Neilson considers to be the distinguishing 
feature of romanticism, all its other peculiarities — its subjectiv- 
ity, its mediaevalism, its impatience of formal restraint, its return 
to nature — being subsidiary and accidental qualities. Classi- 
cism, narrowly considered, would correspond therefore with the 
faculty of reason, romanticism with the faculty of imagination, 
and realism with the sense of fact. These preliminaries to the 
discussion disposed of, the book proceeds to deal with the es- 
sential qualities of classicism, realism, and romanticism as 
they are found separately in the lesser poets or in unison and 
balance in the greater. It is the lesser men of any given period 
who show extreme tendencies. "The supreme artists at their 
best rise above conflict and propaganda, and are known, not by 
the intensity of their partisanship, but by the perfection of 
their balance." 

As has been said, many concrete examples are introduced in 
illustration of the points to be enforced. In the light of Pro- 
fessor Neilson's ideas, what are we to say of such a lyric as Shel- 
ley's "Oh World! Oh Life! Oh Time!"? It has intensity of 
imaginative phrasing and emotion. Is it therefore romantic? 
It has, if not restraint, at least orderly arrangement. Is it there- 
fore classical? It has not more than the usual Shelleyan con- 
tact with reality. Is it therefore a defective poem, inasmuch as 
it does not display a perfect blending of all the qualities that 
we are told combine in greatness? Similarly with Shakespeare, 
who is quoted as the supreme exemplar of the fusion of these 
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qualities, what classical principle in the Aristotelian sense is dis- 
coverable in his plots? These are surely romantic as we under- 
stand the term, and we grasp at a slender support for our con- 
tention if in his case we set to the credit of 'classicism ' the in- 
tellectual control exhibited in all the passages when his imagina- 
tion is working at highest tension. Surely, every poet who has 
imaginatively realized his subject would be under the same con- 
tention classical. The weakness of Professor Neilson's plea will 
be best evidenced, however, by reference to the pages (pp. 20 
ff.) when he seeks to exhibit this so-called fusion of qualities in 
Shakespeare. We at once discover that there is no fusion in 
question at all. First we have a passage from his Venus and 
Adonis which exhibits Shakespeare as realist ; then a carefully 
reasoned, argumentative speech from Troilus and Cressida 
which reveals the classicist, and finally Prospero's memorable 
speech in The Tempest, adduced as evidence of Shakespeare's 
supreme imaginative power (query, romantic?). "In such a 
passage the imagination of the poet rises above details of obser- 
vation and links of argument, and, like an eagle soaring sun- 
wards in vast spirals above the sights and sounds of the actual 
world, draws us up and up, till the faculties lose themselves in 
an attempt to penetrate the infinite. Such are the supreme 
achievements of the imagination." 

If the main thesis of the book is not satisfactorily sustained, it 
is because the author has sought to make a trenchant line of de- 
marcation between certain qualities of poetry and then again ar- 
bitrarily to combine them. It is probably possible to arrive at a 
working definition of romanticism, realism, and classicism ; but 
it is a dangerous experiment. These terms are, after all, what 
the practice of the poets and the consent of the world have 
made them, and it is probably safest to remain within the con- 
ventional acceptance of their meaning. Like Spenser's allegory 
in the Faerie Queene, they "won't bite you." Realism is per- 
haps constant in its meaning, though there is a realism of the 
imagination, and a realism according to fact. Classicism is less 
single in its significance, and romanticism may be one or more 
of many things. It would confuse the issue to consider imag- 
ination its dominant note. Pelham Edgar. 



